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N. EE. FARMER. 
From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


ASHES FOR TOP-DRESSING, &c. 


Gov. Hirr—Dear Sir--There has been quite a 
spirit of farming awakened the last year or two in 
this section of Massachusetts. Some of our peo- 
ple have purchased largely of leached wood ashes, 
and the results have conquered the doubts of the 
skeptic, and even astonished the believer. 

Capt. Leonard West, of Chilmark, (adjoining 
town,) upona small! farm for which he paid twenty- 
five hundred dollars, commenced three years ago 
the use of ashes as a top-dressing, being withal a 
most industrious collector of other manures. When 
he bought this farm, it had been exhausted by bad 
management—there was one ton of hay taken from 
the meadows—this year he cut thirly tons. He 
has about fifty acres of arable and meadow land, 
chiefly exhausted by close cropping and bad man- 
agement. It is a pattern of neatness. When he 
took it, the stock consisted of a cow and horse ; he 
has now — head, and declares his belief that he 
can bring it to summer and winter fifteen cows and 
a good proportion of other stock. He will do it. 
He has to haul his ashes eight miles: they cost 
him thirteen cents per bushel at the place of land- 
ing. They repay the first cost and every other ex- 
pense from the first crop, and leave after crops and 
the general improvement of the land, as the profit. 

With us, no manure has the effect of ashes. <A 
few years ago, for an experiment, I plowed up an 
acre and a half of very dead land, and planted it 
with corn—the product, though the season was 
good, was six bushels per acre. Early next spring, 
I plowed up the hills, and sowed oats with ten 
pounds of clover seed to the acre, and thirtyfive 
bushels of unleached ashes over the whole piece. 
The oats were good, but the clover was superfine ; 
at Jeast a ton and a half to the acre upon ground 
of the very poorest description. The effect of it 
was seen for years. But to test the greatest ca- 
pacity of ashes to stimulate production, the grounds 
should be entirely free from weeds when they are 
sown. And to render the effect permanent and en- 
during, other manures, having body, should be ad- 
ded. If no other manures uccompany the ashes, 


then the plowing in of the green clover will be | 


singularly beneficial, 

Our farmers on the verge of the ponds on the 
South Shore, experience great benefit from plow- 
ing inthe eel grass that the high winds drive ashore 
in the autumn. It is plowed under the sward 
green, and corn is the crop that derives most bene- 
fit from it. Forty and fifty bushels is a common 
crop, and it has never been known to fail. The 
second crop is little benefitted by it. Sea-weed is 
held of light account with us, 


There isa breed of swine here of great value. 
I cannot learn where it came from, but it is evi- 
dently a cross of the Berkshire, with a very thin 
skin. It grows to a great size, is exceedingly good 
tempered ard docile, and fats easily. Bernard 


| Low, Esq., killed one this year, 18 months old, that 
| weighed G60 Ibs. It had a hundred Ibs. of leaf 
\lard. Mr N. Mayhew killed another, 15 months 
|old, weighing 590 and odd Ibs. They have never 
| gone higher than 660, and seldom fall below 600 at 
‘a year and a half old. There has been an instance 
of 360 at nine months. As they are less inclined 
|to locomotion than any hogs I ever saw, they are 
poor contributors to the muck heap. 
Yours, a 
West Tisbury, Mass., Dec. 20, 1842. 


A. 2. 





BOSTON. 

Gov. Hill concludes an article in the Farmer’s 
Monthly Visitor upon the prosperity of Boston, 
with the following remarks: 


“Our object in extending the remarks upon the 
great and growing capital of New England was, to 
call the particular attention of our readers to the 
value of the railroads, to the construction of which 
the capital of Boston has been extended within the 
last few years. There can be no mistake about 
this matter: never las capital been placed where 
it has done the country more good than it has done 
here. We were of those who thought that the in- 
vestment of money on the great western road over 
and through the mountains of Berkshire, might be 
injudicious. That enterprise has been carried 
through; and instantly has it converted Boston 
from a place not hitherto felt to be feared by the 
great commercial emporium (New York,) into a ri- 
val that wil control the better part of the most 
profitable trade and business of the North—a ri- 
val, which, tapping the western world, tempts to 
its bosom the elements of uncounted wealth. How 
opportunely has this great avenue been opened to 
the highly favored mart of New England trade! 
It has continued and kept up to her, prosperous 
business, while at all the other great commercial 
towns of the South and West, the trade has fallen 
away. 

We notice the growth and prosperity of Boston, 
because in this city, communicating and connected 
with every other part of New England, is involved 
the prosperity and welfare of every farmer and 
producer of New England. A great and growing 
city—a place of extensive trade abroad and exten- 
sive production and consumption within itself— 
| must forever furnish the aliment of wealth and in- 
creased means to all the country about it. Let 
| Boston continue to grow, end there never can be 
| danger that it will not be a place for the profitable 
| sale or exchange of every article of value that the 
| soil or the skill of the country surrounding it far 
and near can furnish. Its great population must 
always be ready to purchase and consume much of 
‘the surplus of the farmer at its full value. As 





'trade expands to a greater distance from new fa- 
cilities to the means of transport, so will increase 
the means and the disposition to give a fair price 
| for every vendible commodity. Trade is but a se- 
ries of exchanges—what one produces another man 
buys ; and the ability to purchase is found only in 
the ability to produce what may be an equivalent 











for the purchase. So true as the soil of a country 
may be made to yield abundance, so true is it that 
with easy means of transport at the points of ex- 
change, large and flourishing and wealthy cities 
will grow up. The unerring laws of supply and 
demand, will not have it otherwise. If the men of 
wealth in the cities would reflect how much that 
wealth may be increased by increasing the means 
of production in the country about them, they might 
and would soon give such an impulse to the agri- 
culture of the country, as would make the business 
of the farmer among the most profitable, and the 
most desirable.” 


Cholic in Horses.—I was told lately by a gentle- 
man of Prince George county, that a tea-cup full 
of spirits of turpentine would give instant relief to 
horses laboring under this disorder. He added, 
that on one occasion, all the oren of twoof his 
carts were hoven—that is, as you know, suddenly 
swollen by the generation of gas in the stomach, 
from eating green food. The overseer expécted 
all would die, when our informant ordered a tea- 
cup fuli of spirits of turpentine, diffused in oil, to 
be given to each. The relief was in every case 
instantaneous and effectual, almost before he could 
have thought there was time to swallow. Such 
facts should always be communicated for wide dif- 
fusion and preservation, in agricultural journals.— 
‘Amer. Far. 


To Cook Dun-fish—or Cod-fish salted.—A cor- 
respondent of the American Farmer, gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for cooking salted fish, which he says 
was communicated to him by an accomplished lady 
of Boston: 


* Salt fish (meaning cod-fish,) should be put in 
a deep plate, with just water enough to cover it, 
the night before you intend to cook it: take it 
from that water before cooking and wipe it clean. 

It should not be boiled an instant; boiling ren- 
ders it hard. It should be in scalding hot water 
two or three hours. The less water is used, and 
the more fish is cooked at once, the better. 

It may then be served up on a napkin and cach 
one may take his portion and mix for himself with 
eggs and butter, or it may be picked fine from the 
bones and mixed with Irish potato and butter. No 
dish is lighter or more digestible—not even tripe.” 


To Eradicate Corns.—Take a small piece of 
flannel which has not been washed, wrap or sew it 
round the corn and toe. One thickness will be 
sufficient. Wet the flannel where the corn jis, 
night and morning, with fine sweet oil. Renew 
the flannel weekly, and at the same time pare the 
corn, which will very soon disappear.—Leeds In- 
telligencer. 








He that sympathizes in all the happiness of oth- 
ers, perhaps himself enjoys the safest happiness, and 
he that profits by all the folly of others, has per- 
haps attained the soundest wisdom.— Lacon, 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 
Before the Monroe County N. ¥. Agricultural So- 
ciely, by its President, Wexry Couman, Esa. 


“ Go Ahead.”—*“ By the beneficent constitution 
ef Divine Providence, the earth, while it contri- 
butes to the support of man and beast, is designed 
to become more productive, or to keep up its rich- 
ness, from its own activity. It is like the fountain 
of true charity, and beautifully emblematical of 
the Divine beneficence ; the more it expends, the 
more its abundance increases. It is like the hu- 
man mind; the more active it is rendered, the more 
its powers are invigorated; the more it does, the 
more it can do; and the more its treasures are 
poured forth, the more its fullness is enlarged, 
The great object of the art of agriculture is_there- 
fore yet to be achieved. What has been done 
once, can be done again. There is no monopoly 
of power in this case. Nature is uniform in her 
Jaws and operations. [It is an old saying that * for- 
tune favors the brave ;” that is, men find their pow- 
er increase with their activity ; according to the 
Latin proverb, “they are able because they believe 
themselves able.” In many respects they command 
fortune. Taking advantage of the simplest of na- 
ture’s laws, and using her forces as she designed 
they should be used, she is never wanting on her 
part, but seconds every effort for improvement ; and 
the more readily and cheerfully as these efforts are 
the more spirited, energetic and determined. If 
any man has raised one hundred bushels of corn, 
or sixty bushels of wheat to an acre, who will pre- 
tend that it cannot be done again? No farmer, 
who deserves to be called a farmer in the highest 
sense, and totake rank among the noblest of this 
nature’s nobility—the lords of the soi]—ought to 
remain content until he has done it. When he 
has accomplished this, then he should not be satis- 
fied until he has done even much more than this. 
There is undoubtedly a limit beyond which we 
cannot advance. All human attainments are ne- 
cessarily finite. But who knows where this limit 
is? Who ever went so far as to be certain that 
he could go no farther? The difference between 
that which cultivation has produced already in some 
hands, and that which is ordinarily produced, is 
very great, and sufficient to occupy the enterprise 
and ambition of most farmers for a long time to 
come. But let them make the attempt to do all 
they can do, or rather all that can be done, They 
may nol succeed at once. Few men succeed at 
once in any great enterprise. But let them try 
again, and again, and again. If, after doing their 
best they fall short of the goal of their hopes and 
expectations, yet there is a great satisfaction to a 
generous mind in the mere pursuit of a good and 
useful object. An immense benefit comes to the 
community from an example of intelligent and per- 
severing exertion. Let there be a generous ambi- 
tion and a constant stimulus to enterprise in all the 
departments of human industry and activity. When 
the heart beats, the impulse is felt throughout the 
frame; and you cannot quicken the stream of life 
in any one part, without accelerating the circula- 
tions through the whole body. Go on, then, trying 
always to do better and better. While every oth- 
er art is advancing in the career of improvement, 
almost with the speed of a locomotive engine, tle 
farmers should whip up their team, and not be dis- 
tanced in the competition. There is a beautiful 
circumstance connected with agricultural emula- 
tion. Inmany of :he pursuits of life, one man gets 





| ladder by putting his foot on another man’s should- 
;er; or, he builds his own dwelling out of the frag- 
iments of his neighbor’s, which he has undermined. 
This is often a crying injustice, and inflicts many 
| bitter mortifications, or arouses vindictive and tiger 
passions. Emulation inagricultural improvement 
enkindles no such baleful fires. A man can make 
/no improvements in husbandry, without at once ex- 
| tending the knowledge and advantages of them to 
‘others. The enlargement of the capacities of the 


soil, and every increase of its productions, confers , 
,an immediate benefit upon the whole community.” | 


farm-house adorned with flowers, not in rusty tin 





boxes, for they really cost nothing. I would have 
| the piazzas or porches trellised with vines, even 
| with scarlet runners, if nothing better can be had. 
I would have the door-yard filled with flowers and 
shrubbery, and the road-side lined with trees—here 
a clump and there a single line, mingling the vari- 
eties as nature mingles them—cultivating them for 
fruit, and cultivating them for mere ornament and 
beauty. But this is all, you will tell me, for ap- 
pearance sake. Well, is appearance nothing ? 
Did you think nothing of appearance when you 


pearance when you wislied them to confirm the 
election? But why should the pleasures of sight 
be so lightly esteemed? Why should they be 
spoken of in the language of disdain or indifference ? 
Are they not as rational, as respectable, as valua- 
ble, as abundant, as innocent, as the pleasures of 
the other senses? Are they not, indeed, the very 
elements of some of the most refined pleasures of 
the mind and heart 2. Has God given us the sense 
of sight, so wonderful, so capacious, so infinitely 
varied in its resources and objects, for no purpose ? 
Is appearance nothing? What is more studied 
throughout the Creator’s works? What object is 
there in nature, from the hichest to the lowest, an- 
imate or inanimate, swimming in the sea or in the 
air, on the surface, or buried in the earth, which is 
not, upon examination, found to be as beautiful as 
if it were finished for no other purpose than to be 
as :hC(CU TCC? 


Order and Neatness.—“ Habits of order and 
neatness, mere personal cleanliness, still more the 
cultivation of a taste fur beauty in ourselves and 
in every thing which surrounds us and comes un- 
der our control, are in themselves promoters and 
securities of virtue, They become so by inspiring 
self-respect, and exalting our sense of character. 
The man who is known to respect himself, is al- 
ways, in a measure, for that reason alone, secure of 
the respect of others. He finds in that fact a pro- 
tection from incitements within to wrong and un- 
worthy actions, or against degrading and dishono- 
rable propositions from without. There is likewise 
a natural sympathy and connexion between the 
love of natural beauty and the love of moral beau- 
ty. Respecting that in the physical world which is 
neat, useful, symmetrical and elegant, we come 
naturally to love and venerate in the moral world 
that which is of a corresponding type and charac- 
ter. Whatever tends in the best sense to inspire 
or strengthen a sentiment of the dignity of our na- 
ture, serves to secure-us from that whichis degrad- 
ing and dishonorable, Personal appearance and per- 








Appearance. —*“T would have the windows of the | 


measures, and old black glazed tea-pots, and glass | 
bottles with the necks broken off, but in whole and | 
handsome flower-pots, or neatly painted wooden , 


chose your wives ? and nothing of your own ap- | 


| rich by making another man poor. He climbs the sonal manners are of vastly more importance in a 


‘moral point of view, than men in general are will- 
jing to admit. Vulgarity and slovenlingss lead to 
‘low tastes and pursuits. [am not anxious to see 
, the race of gentlemen farmers, technically so call- 
, ed, increased, though I have no prejudice against 
(them; but IT am very anxious that all farmers 
Should be gentlemen. I have no partiality for the 
kid-glove style of farming; but on the other hand 
I cannot see why the farmer should go with his 
hands unwashed. I have not a little contempt for 
a farmer, who would consider himself above per- 
forming any labor which the business of the farm 
might render necessary —whether it be standing in 
the ditch or treading down the manure heap ;—but 
'T cannot think it necessary to his proper character 
asa farmer, that he should carry about him, when 
his services are finished, the badges of his employ- 
ment, to the discredit of his own appearance or to 
the offence and discomfort of others.” * * «I 
detest all false pride; I perfectly nauseate that af- 
fectation of sensibility or superior delicacy, which 
considers any of the honest labors of the farm as 
degrading, or any of the operations of nature as 
improper for their inquiry or unworthy of their ob- 
servation; but the pride of neatness, and order, 
,and decency, and modesty is to be respected as an 
essential element in good breeding and in virtue. 
I mean, then, simply to say, that there is not, on 
the part either of men or women, the slightest in- 
compatibility between any household or out-door 
care, any domestic service, any farm labor what- 
ever, and the highest intellectual cultivation, the 
! utmost delicacy and refinement of taste and man- 
| ners, and the most genuine courtesy and politeness, 
‘which are to be found in any condition of life, and 
| which in their true character constitute the charm 
| of social intercourse.” 


REMAKABLE LONGEVITY. 
| Mr Purnam—If you think the following worth 
}a place in your paper, you will please to insert it. 


In a Jate excursion toa small town, in the county 
of Norfolk, containing by the last census but 846 
linhabitants, it was stated to the writer, that there 
were, in that town, seventy persons of 70 years of 
age and upwards; of that number, there were 
thirty who were 80 and upwards, and three $0 and 
upwards. Yours, L. FF 

Worcester County, Jan. 17. 


The Clock Struck First.—George III. was ex- 
tremely punctual, and expected punctuality from 
every one who had business with him. The late 
Lord H. was the most punctual person who attend- 
ed on his majesty: he never was a second behind 
the time. He had an appointment one day with 
the king at Windsor, at twelve o’clock: on passing 
the hall, the clock struck twelve, on which his 
lordship, ina rage at being half a minute too late, 
raised his cane and broke the face of the clock. 
Upon entering the king’s apartment, his majesty 
reminded him that he was a little behind his time, 
which he excused as wel] as he could, At the 
next audience, the king, as he entered the room, 
exclaimed, “Why, Lord H.! how came you to 
strike the clock ?” 

“The clock struck first! your majesty.” 

The king laughed heartily at the grave manner 
in which Lord H. justified himself—-the mock so- 
lemnity of the answer adding zest to the bon mot. 
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POUDRETTE. 


Messrs. Breck & Co.—Gentlemen:—TI notice that | 


you advertise Poudrette for sale, made in Brook- 
line. Will you oblige me by informing me where 
I can learn some particulars in regard to its ap- 
plication to grass lands—pasture and mowing—the 
mode of application, time, and cost. 

If any publication has been made by the manu- 
facturers, giving results, [ should be pleased to re- 
ceive one. 

I am, very respectfully, 





We insert this business letter, omitting date and 
the writer’s name, for the purpose of giving a gen- 
eral answer to many similar inquiries which are 
made of the publishers and editor. 

The Poudrette advertised in our columns, comes 
from anew manufactory in Brookline, Mass., (near 
Boston.) The operations there were commenced 
so Jate last season, that there has been no opportu- 
nity to determine by experiment the value of the 
article thence furnished. ‘The men concerned are 
among the most skillful and flourishing farmers of 
this vicinity. They are well acquainted with the 
properties and action of the raw material from 
which they manufacture, and know well what is 
good in the way of making soil productive. 
have good material to work with, are men of much 
practical skill in the compounding of manures gen- 
erally, aud we are satisfied that it is their endeavor 
to furnish Poudrette of a very good quality. 

In answer to the specific questions, we take the 
following from the accounts published in New 
York, by D. K. Minor. 

For wheat, 40 bushels per acre; for corn, half 
a gillin the hill at the time of planting, and as 
much more after the corn is up. 

No account of the use on grass has been given, 
sofaras we remember. ‘The price of Poudrette 
in Boston is $1 75 per bbl.—Eb. N. E. F. 

CULTIVATING CORN. 

Mr Isaac Slingluff communicates to the editor 
of the American Farmer the following particulars 
of his method of cultivating corn. His last crop 
measured 871-2 bushels to the acre, The an- 
nexed statements are in reply to some inquiries 
put to him: 


“My ground was stirred with the barshare plow. 
I do run the harrow literally over the corn. Be- 
fore doing so, I raise a row of the centre teeth, or 
take them out, allowing that part of the harrow 
from which the teeth have been taken, to pass over 
the hills: this process fills the furrows and Jeaves 
the ground level ; and the absence of the teeth pro- 
tects the corn from being pulled up or broken off. 

The shovel plow penetrates the ground as deep 
as the first, or October plowing; and if the shovel 


5? 


is properly constructed, it will penetrate deeper, if 


the ground be mellow. The shovels I use are 
from 12 to 15 inches in length, and are well drawn 
toa point. I consider that Lam greatly indebted 
to the depth I work the ground with my shovel 
plows, for my large yields of corn, together with 
the distance [ observe in planting, for the extraor- 
dinary size of the ear, many of whigh measure 
from 12 to 14 inches in length.” 





Tt is weil not to depend altogether upon hired 
help, in the tending of stock in winter. A daily 
visit to the stable yourself, will tell well for your 
interest at the end of winter. 


SALT AND THE GRUB WORM. | 


A writer in the South Western Farmer says :— | 

“Through the columns of your valuable paper, I | 
hope to make the public acquainted with the value 
of the common black grub, as an agent in the cul- | 
tivation of corn, when their labors are directed by 
the genius of man. This, sir, is a new position— 
a position which has for its foundation that there | 
has nothing been made in vain, but that al] things 


| were made for the benefit and service of man, and 
subject to his direction; and that it is only in the 
‘ignorance of man that worms and insects become a 


scourge upon the face of the earth. The grub has 


| been literaily cursed for following the instinct of | 


his nature, which teaches him to eat the corn and 
reject the grass and sorrel, with which our fields 
are generally filled. 


rist to follow him with a sharp knife or a piece of | 
tin to decapitate him, had but applied common salt | 


to the hills of corn in the place of gypsum, then, 
throughout the land, the merits of the grub would 
have been duly appreciated, for he would have de- 
stroyed the grass and sorrel in place of the corn— 





They | 


thus materially aiding the agriculturist. 
| In my humble opinion, the introduction of salt 
|as a manure, and to prevent the ravages of the 


| grub, will be an incalculable benefit to the coun- | 


t 
bea Upon our farm we have used salt as a ma- 
| 


nure and as a protection to the corn from the grub, 

| for seven or eight years. We ought to be capable 
of judging of the benefits we have received from 
using it. During this period we have missed the 
application but one season—the result was the loss 
of our crop: from a field of about twenty acres, 
we harvested but one cartload of corn, where, had 
not the grub injured it, we should in all probabili- 
ty have harvested fifty bushels to the acre. 

Last season, 184], we planted about twenty 
acres ; the grubs were so plenty that we despaired 
of protecting it from them; indeed, upon an ave- 
rage, I should think there were twenty to every 
hill of corn. We applied one bushel of salt to the 
acre: the protection was ample; scarcely a single 
blade was touched, but every spear of grass and 
sorrel was destroyed by them, and in this way they 
assisted inthe cultivation. The application should 
be made just as the corn is peeping out of the 
ground. ‘The salt should be put exactly upon the 


this is sufficient if properly applied. 
THOS. N. ALLEN, 


Rule for Ascertaining the Weight of Cattle by 
Measurement.—A correspondent communicates to 
the Albany Cultivator, the following from an Eng- 
lish paper:—** Measure the girt close behind the 
shoulder, and the length from the fore part of the 
shoulder-blade along the back to the bone at the 
tail, which is in a vertical line with the buttock, 
both in feet. Multiply the square of the girt, ex- 
pressed in feet, by five times the length, and di- 
vide the product by 21: the quotient will be the 
14 Ibs. avoirdupois. Example:—If the girt be 
61-2 multiplied by 6 1-2—42 1-4, and 51-4 multi- 
plied by 5261-4; then 42 1-4 multiplied by 
26 1-4,=1109 1-16; and this divided by 21, gives 
52 4-5 stones, nearly ; or 52 stones 11 pounds. It 
is to be observed, however, that in very fat cattle, 
the fore quarters will be about 1-20 more, and those 
very lean 1-20 less than the weight got by rule.” 





Now, sir, if those who have | 
cursed the grub, and have advised the agricultu- | 


hills, and at the rate of one bushel to the acre ;/| 


6 1-2 feet, and the length 5 1-4 feet, we shall have | 


Sowing Corn Broadcast.—We find in the reports 


‘of the Washington Co. Acricultural Society, the 


following account of an experiment made by Mr 
Holmes, in sowing corn broadcast: 


“On the Sth of May, I sowed broadcast and har- 
rowed in, 12 quarts of corn on half an acre and 
eleven rods of ground, without manuring, and it 
was not touched again until the 22d of Sept., whea 
I cut it up, and set it up on the ground, in the same 
way that I did the corn which I planted in hills ; 
and on the 5th of Oct. I husked from it 46 bushels 
of ears, (i.e. nearly 91 per acre.) I have gota 
much larger amount of fodder than from any piece 
of the size which I have planted, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the stalks will more than 
pay all the Jabor of raising it.” 


Farmers will doubtless another year, ‘many of 
\them at least, try the experiment of sowing corn 
broadcast, as a resource for winter fodder, as in 
every instance where it was tried the last, either 
for soiling or for winter use, it was eminently suc- 
| cessful.— Albany Cult. 


Importation of Wool.—The following is from a 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, communi- 
cating to Congress a statement of the Commerce 
of the United States, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
| 1841. All wool, not exceeding 8 cents per pound 
at the country or port purchased, was admitted into 


| the United States free of duty : 
| 


Whence imported. Pounds. 

| Danish West Indies, 89,910 
| Dutch West Indies, 19,099 
England, 228,366 
Gibraltar, 72,466 
British West Indies, 50 
British N. American Colonies, 7,160 
France on the Mediterrancan, 213,820 
Spain on the Mediterranean, 7,094 
Italy, 194,414 
Austrian Adriatic ports, 44,564 
Turkey, 2,546,289 
Morocco, 435,573 
| Texas, 310 
Mexico, 287,129 
New Grenada, 197 
Venezuela, 684 
) Brazil, 665,879 
Yisplatine Republic, 118,712 
Argentine Republic, 8 870,799 
Chili, 458,846 
Peru, 21,461 
Africa generally, 60,695 
Patagonia, 65,747 
14,409,76 

Value, $981,281. 

Powerful Microscope—A London paper gives 





'the following description of a new microscope re- 
cently exhibited at the Polytechnic Institute, which 


weight of the four quarters in imperial stones of | is said to be the most powerful ever made, “It 


‘consists of six powers. ‘The second magnifies the 
wings of the locust to twentyseven feet in length. 
'The fourth, the sting of the bee to twentyseven 
|feet. By the sixth, each lens inthe eye of the fly 
is so magnified, that it appears to be fourteen in- 
| ches in diameter; anda human hair four feet in 
| circumference.” 


He is richest who is contented with least. : 
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From the Central New York Farmer. 


RUTA BAGA. 


Messrs. Editors —As you say “it is the duty of | 
every farmer to contribute something to the gene- 
ral knowledge, and that it is in his power to aid 
the cause of improvement, by furnishing matter 
for your columns,” [ will endeavor to fulfil my part, 
and commence by giving you my method of grow- 
ing, harvesting, storing and feeding ruta bagas. 

It is now nine years since I commenced farming, 
and I have never failed of trying to grow ruta ba- 
gas, and have always succeeded in procuring good 
crops, with the exception of the first and fourth. 
The failure of the first, I attributed to bad manage- 
ment, by putting them on soil too much inclining 
to clay, which is not congenial to their growth, and 
leaving the plants too near together: the fourth, 
by using long manure on a sod, and burying it too 
deep, and by omitting to plow until just before the 
seed was sown, thereby not preparing the soil 
properly for the reception of the seed. The ma- 
nure being beyond the reach of the roots of the 
young plant, their growth was slow, and the flea | 
swept them clean, and I was obliged to sow a se- 
cond time, which carried them so late into the sea- 
son, that they did not attain their full growth. 
Neither of the crops were a failure ; but they were 
not satisfactory. The greatest crop | ever raised, 
was 800 bushels to the acre, and [ shall not be sat- 
isfied until | can grow 1000 bushels to the acre. 


bagas. 
of years; in the fall of 1840, 


inches deep, and carefully turned over by an excel- | 
In the spring following, it was 


lent plowman. 


| fail when properly attended to. 
The past season, J cultivated 3 1-2 acres in ruta | 
‘The land had Jain in pasture for a number | | dug ina dry situation, 
it was plowed seven | roots after having boen topped, and divested of the | 


— — 





where the refuse of the glue-factory was put, they | 


| did not show but very few plants until the 10th day, | 
| were sickly, and grew so tardily that the flea de- 


voured them about as fast as they made their ap- 
/pearance ; in fact we were obliged to trans splant | 
the whole of the 3-4 of an acre; showing most | 
|conclusively, in my opinion, that the ruta baga re- 
quires a quick und active manure, to give them an | 
early start, to get them out of the way of their 
greatest enemy, the flea. 
On the 18th of July, the cultivator was run be- 
tween the rows, and they were thinned with the 





jin August, 
|them, and they were hoed at intervals when con- 
ivenient. Nothing more was done to them until we 
|commenced puiling them in November. 
| measured 2355 bushels. 


| , 
| I willhere remark, that where the salt fish was | 
}used the year previous, it was perceptible at some | 


| distance, the tops being of a darker hue, more vigo- 
|rous, and continued so through 
| raising, we found them larger and thicker in the 
ineck, and smaller in the hubb, showing that the 
'salt will increase the top at the expense ‘of the bot- 
tom. 
| 


ithe remainder in heaps in the field, for feeding my 
ewes in lambing time. The heaps are made in the 
following manner, which I have never known to 
A trench, 6 feet 
wide, of any length required, and one fuot deep, is 
generally on a knoll]; the | 


small fibrous roots, are thrown into the trench and | 
| laid up in the form of a roof, 


cross-plowed, harrowed, and then laid out in fur- | rye straw, from eight to ten inches in thickness, is 


rows 2 1-2 feet apart, and potatoes planted. 


with horn-shavings, and hogs’ bristles, one handful 
toeach set. ‘Twelve rows through the middle, | 


were manured with salt mackerel, which — 
spoiled, putting halfa fish toevery set. It was an 


unfavorable season for potatoes; a severe drought | 
in the summer injured their growth. The rows | 
inanured with the salt fish, I noticed stood the | 
drought much better than any other part of the} 
ficld; the vines were long, and of a dark healthy | 
color, while the others were brown and shrivelled, | 
and on harvesting, we found them of a large and | 
even size, of excellent quality, and the yield far’ 
better than any other part of the field. | 

Last winter I purchased 26 two-horse loads of | 
the refuse of a glue factory, consisting of lime, | 
bones, wool, hair, and pieces of pelt,some of which 
had lain there for two or three years. ‘To 20 loads 
of this, | added 40 loads yard manure, mixing it 
thoroughly. 

In April last, the piece was plowed deep, and | 
left until the middle of June, when the manure | 
was hauled on and evenly spread, which covered | 
all except 3-4 of an acre, on which was put six | 
loads of the factory refuse, without any yard ma-| 
nure. It was then plowed and harrowed thorough- | 
ly, mixing the soil and manure. It was then thrown | 
into ridges, 27 inches apart; the tops flattened 
with a light roller, the horse walking between the | 
rows, and flattening two rows at every time. The 
seed was deposited half an inch deep, with a drill, 
(Bement’s,) on the 18th of June. 

On that part of the field where the yard manure 
was applied, the plants made their appearance on 
the fourth day after sowing, 


| well sown with it. 


The | put on in such a position as to conduct the water 
knolls, which inclined more to sand, were manured | off, if any should reach it. 
lon by digging a trench, beginning at the bottom, 


Earth is then thrown 
and going around the heap until the whole is cov- 
ered. The earth will press the straw and prevent 
water running through to the roots. <A coat of 10 
to 12 inches is sufficient for our common winters, 
The trench will prevent the water from getting in- 
to the heap. There is more danger of getting the 
covering too thick than too thin, They are more 
liable to snffer from heat than from frost. After 


the earth is all put on, it should be carefully clapp- | 


ed down with the spade, to make it the more effec- 

tually shed the rains. After a few days, I take a 
crow-bar and thrust it in the top, along the ridge, 
down into the heap, no matter if it breaks some of 
the roots, and open holes three feet apart, to let off 


|the gas or vapor which is generated by a partial 


fermentation. A flat stone, one edge set up an 
inch or twa, or a wisp of straw may be put into the 


holes to prevent the rain from getting in, which 


completes the work for the winter. 

With me, the ruta baga isa valuable crop. They 
| afford the greatest quantity of food per acre, for my 
stock, while they seem to exhaust the soil less, and 
leave it in the best possible condition for a suc- 
ceeding crop. It is too rich for oats, but well cal- 
culated for barley, and clover- -seed always takes 
I feed them to my cattle, sheep, 
hogs, (boiled,) and oceasionally to my horses, with 
apparent advantage. C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, Jan. 1843. 








Good butter is selling at Troy, N N. LY, for ten 


while on that part! cents a pound. 


hoe, leaving the plants from 8 to 10 inches apart. | 
the cultivator was again run through | 


The crop, 


the season, and on | 


The greater part of the crop I put in a cellar, | 


A coat of straight | 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


| 
In addition to the premiums awarded by the Es- 


sex Agricultural Society at the annual exhibition 


amounting to four hundred sixtyeight dollars and 


\fifty cents, the following premiums have been 
, awarded by vote of the Trustees: 
To Joseph How, Methuen, for experiments 

in fatting swine, the Ist premium of $15 00 


= 


Daniel P. King, Danvers, for experiments 
in reclaiming meadow land, Ist premium, 20 00 


Moody Ordway, W. Newbury, for Nurse- 


| 
| ‘ 


- 
- 


ry, Ist premium, 15 00 
“« Allen W. Dodge, Hamilton, do. 2d pre- 
minum, 10 00 
“ Ralph H. Chandler, Andover, best plow, 
| Ist premium, 10 00 
| « Charles B. Lander, market wagon, gratu- 
| ity, 3 00 
| « Sylvester Stevens, Stoneham, Straw-cut- 
ter, gratuity, 6 00 
| « Joshua Toppan, Newbury, Mulberry trees, 
Ist premium, 10 00 
“ Enoch Bradley, Haverhill, Indian corn, 
Ist premium, 10 00 


« Allen Putnam, Hamilton, for do. do. 
a gratuity of 5 00 
Joseph How, Methuen, quantity compost” 


~ 
- 








manure, 2d premium, 20 00 
* John Chase, Andover, quantity compost 
manure, 3d premium, 10 00 
| « Justin Carter, Andover, do. do. 
manure, a gratuity of 10 00 
| « Allen Putnam, Hamilton, experiments on 
manures, Ist premium, 20 00 
« Joseph How, Methuen, do. on 
| manures, 2d premium, 10 00 
« John Peaseley, Danvers, crop of Carrots, 
Ist premium, 10 00 
« Allen Putnam, Hamilton, crop of ruta ba- 
ga, premium, 10 00 
$194 00 


Attest, DANIEL P. KING, Sec’y. 
Danvers, Jan. 2d, 1843. 





LARGE OX. 


There was slaughtered here on the 14th inst., an 
uncommon ox, fatted by Messrs. Israe] Billings, 
| Esq. & Son, of Hatfield, Mass., and sold by Ebene- 
"| ger Sumner, 37 and 39 Faneuil ‘Hall market. The 
| weight was as follows: 





Hide, 142 lbs. 
Tallow, 241 « 
Fore quarter, 506 “ 
Do. do. 515 & 

Hind quarter, 405 « 
Do. do. 414 « 

Total, 2223 


This is the largest ox, with one exception, that 
was ever cut up inthe Boston market. ‘The quar- 
ters of this Billings ox were heavier than were ever 
exhibited here before. The Fiske ox, from Wal- 
tham, slaughtered in 1820, weighed— 


| 





Hide, 159 Ibe, 
Tallow, 305 « 
Fore quarter, 482 « 
« “ 477 6 
Hind quarter, 407 « 
“ “ce 407 “ 

Total, 2237 « 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


WEARING FLANNEL, 
Health to the farmer, as to all others, is a con- 
sideration of the first importance. But we find him | 


more careless on this point than almost any other | 
class, probably because his habits and pursuits, | 


| . : 
| benefits of woollen next the surface, might be ad- 


| duced, but they are such as have been frequently 
presented to the public. 


cultural brethren, to one or two points which I re- 
gard as of considerable importance, and which 


best entitle him, by the immutable laws of nature, | the medical profession, are not so well known as 


to the largest share of its blessings. Active exer- 
cise in the open air, fsugal regimen, and the ab- 
sence of many causes of mental disquietude, are 
all favorable tothe maintenance of health. Still 
there are many errors unwittingly committed, which 
if corrected upon true philosophical principles, 
would tend to the lessening of human ill. With 
a view to correct one or two errors which I con- 
ceive to exist, | beg leave to suggest a few hints 
respecting the necessity and proper mode of wear- 
ing flannel. 

Flannel, | consider, should be worn at all times ; 
and that wearing it promotes individual comfort. 
In this Jatitude, it is probable, that to the majority 
of persons, its use the year round, would be more 
agreeable than otherwise, if the texture of the ma- 
terial be changed to correspond with the season. 
Many, however, will prefer discarding it in summer, 
and this may at any time be done with impunity, 
by others than invalids. 

The idea of flannel rendering its wearer effemi- 
nate, has been prejudicial to its free use, and to 
health. The covering of all animals, excepting our 
own species, is adapted to their necessities, suffi- 
cient to afford them protection from the ordinary vi- 
cissitudes of the weather. That we require cloth- 
ing, all agree; let us, there‘ore, imitate nature, by 
using a sufficiency to gratify our feelings of com- 


they should be, to the people at large. 
MEDICUS. 





From the Albany Cultivator, 


BRINE YOUR HAY—OLD WHIMS. 


Messrs. Gaylord §& Tucker—It may be well to 


remind some of your readers of the advantage of 


salting their poor fodder, at intervals through the 
winter, both for cattle and sheep. 

Lay by all your hay, stalks, straw, &c. that are 
coarse or damayed, then once or twice a week, in 
warm days, or moderate weather, brine this refuse 
hay and other feed: to one pail of water add one 


pintof salt; sprinkle this brine on one large fork- | 


full of dry food, and you will find that all or most 
of it will be consumed, though some locks may not 
be impregnated with salt. 

Several important advantages may be gained by 
this treatment. 

First, you will dispose of all your poor fodder; 
second, the stock will eat it with avidity and look 
full in warm days, when tolerably good feed may 


lay before them rejected, or eaten with reluctance ; | 


third, it answers every purpose of otherwise salting 


the stock, as they should be; fourth, you will not | 


lose one-half the number of animals, especially 





furt, and the opposite of effeminancy will be the 
consequence. 

Another false impression exists as to the danger 
of leaving off flannel, when it becomes desirable | 
to do so. When the weather is such that the; 
wearer would feel better without it, no fear need | 
be apprehended in relinquishing its use at any mo- | 
ment. So far indeed from such being the case, | | 
cannot too strongly recommend the practice of ley! 
ing it aside at night, and sleeping in a cotton night | 
shirt. “The primary object of wearing flannel un- 
der clothing, is to preserve the body at a comforta- 
ble and uniform temperature. Wool being of light} 
weight and an imperfect conductor of heat, is the | 
best material to convert into such garments, but at | 
night it is not required for the sake of warmth. 

One of the benefits of flannel, is the friction it| 
excites on the skin, determining the blood to the | 
surface and promoting a general circulation of the | 


vital fluids to the extreme parts of the system. Now| in the same manner, on the same kind of soil, will | 
not produce the same effect on the same grain, in | 


by wearing it constantly, night and day, the cuta-| 
neous surface becomes familiarized with its effect, | 
until finally its influence as a counter-irritant is | 
gone. If laid aside, however, for the night, such | 
is not the case, as ail can bear witness who are in| 
the habit of doing so. Another argument in favor 
of the practice, may be derived from its cleanliness. | 
The garment being suspended in the air during the 


fied, and in warm weather, when moist from the | 
perspirable matter, is dried. | 


No fear of “catching cold” need be entertained 
in adopting this plan. The timid may be sentel 


the day, and during the day only, are much less 
obnoxious to all diseases of the chest. 


Many good and sufficient proofs of the general 





sheep, as you would to manage any other way. 


Disadvantages of Agricultural Papers.—It is 


very common to hear the farmer say ‘I will not, 


subscribe for this or that agricultural paper, be- 
cause it is published one hundred miles or more 
abroad from me, and our farming requires a very 


different process where we live from the neighbor- | 


hood where the paper is issued.” 

Now, I would like to have some one of these nu- 
merous objectors answer through your paper— 

Why salting stock, as above directed, except 
near the sea-shore, would not be beneficial in any 
other State ? 

And also inform us what difference there should 
be of soil, in Maine, or Ohio, or any other State, 
to produce corn, from that which is required in the 
vicinity of your paper ? 

And whether the same manures, when applied 


any country ? 

What different effects would draining have in 
the Western or Southern States over the Northern, 
when executed in the same kinds of soil, similarly 
located ? 


A plow that succeeds well in one State, why not 


night, becomes ventilated, and in a measure puri- |!" another, if the soil and sod be the same, where 


the same kind of work is required ? 
Why will not a probang or any other instrument 
that may be described in your paper, that will in 


all cases succeed in extracting a potato from the 
dently assured that those who wear flannel during | throat of an unfortunate animal in Wiskonsan, an- 


swer as well in the same capacity in Vermont. 


I will wait on such objectors, Messrs. Editors, 
with patience, and not propose any more questions, 


My object in this brief 
| essay, has been to draw the attention of my agri- 


though well established among the intelligent of | 


if they will either answer the above queries or sub- 
scribe for your paper. 

We hear much said about hard times, but it is 
an encouraging thought that we shall not live un- 
der a cloud always, 

With respect, yours, 

Weybridge, Vt, Dec. 1842. 


S. W. Jewett. 








From the same. 


SICK HOGS. 

The diseases and treatment of domestic animals 
must necessarily claim the attention of the farmer. 
Sick hogs, | have been informed, could not be 
;cured, and when they would not eat, there was no 
In consulting Loudon, similar opinions 
were expressed, and last autumn, when one of my 
neighbors lost three hogs by sickness, I began to 
think the general opinion was correct. But in 
Oct, 1842, I was led to draw a different conclusion, 
the following case being the first in which I had 
acted as hog doctor. ‘lhe circumstances were mi- 
nuted at the time, and you have them as entered 
in my memorandum book : 


Oct. Sth, 1842. This morning, a young half- 
breed Berkshire sow, with a litter of seven pigs, 
‘five days old, was discovered to be sick, and re- 
| fused to eat. No cause for her sickness is known, 
unless she may have eaten something among the 
sea-weed, half a cartload of which was thrown into 
|the pen yesterday. Had been fed upon swil! made 
with bran, or ground corn and barley, and butter- 
| milk. 
About ten o’clock, A. M., let her out of the pen, 
| when she appeared to be blind, would turn around 
| in a circle, or run against the fence, or any obstruc- 
| tion before her. 
Turned her into a field of grass, where she kept 
|/moving round in a circle, with her nose to the 
| ground, without eating the grass, Offered some 
| buttermilk, which she would not take. 
Conceiving the disease to be in her head, I cut 
off the end of her tail, and slit her ears, to bleed 
|her, to which she made no resistance and no outery. 
| After wandering about the Jot until noon, the 
i tail still trickling with blood, caught and threw her 
/down to administer some medicine. Drawing her 
mouth open with a rope, the following dose was 
given, mixed with molasses, and made thin enough 
/with water to be easily poured down: 


hope. 


| Recipe.—Calomel, a teaspoonfull ; 
Powdered jalap, two teaspoonsfull ; 
Sulphur, one teaspoonful) ; 
Ginger, one teaspoonfull. 
In the afternoon, had spasms, drawing her mouth 
and neck to the rightside. Now thought we should 
lose the sow and her litter, as they were too young 
to feed. In the evening the animal was no better, 
and the medicine had not operated. Caught her 
again, and poured down her throat a quarter of a 
pound of Rochelle salts, dissolved inwarm water. 
Oct. 6th. The medicine has operated, and this 
morning the animal has improved—taking some 
iswill, and during the day, some soft nubbins of 
‘corn. In the evening, rather languid. 
| Oct. 7th. In the morning, much better, In the 
|afternoon, well and lively as ever, eating her al- 
| lowance, and taking care of her pigs. 
Nov. 10th. The sow and her pigs all alive and 
doing well. Ricumonp. 
1 
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MR NEWHALL’'S FARM. 

On one of the mild and beautiful days of last week, 
we liad the pleasure of a ride from the city with Mr 
| Cheever Newhall, to his farm in Dorchester. We 
| know not precisely the size of this farm—it may con- 
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Bostox, Wepnespay, January 25, 1243. 


WINTER WORK, 


The energetic farmer can always find enough to do. 


tain eighty acres or more. Iis intelligent owner is 


spending a part of the profits of his mercantile labors in 
As far as we can 
The | judge, he is one of the wisest in the class of gentlemen 


enriching and smoothing his grounds. 
His stock cluims in winter his special attention. 


| 


} 
| 


JAN. 25,1843, 


I CAN’T AFFORD IT. 


Many common farmers when asked to adopt new pro- 
cesses, and try experimants, an-wer, “It will do well 
enough for rich men and book farmers, Lut / can't afford 
it.” When Mr Coke, the great Norfolk farmer of Eng- 
Jand, had Jearned that two horses abreast would do near- 
ly as much work at plowing as three when harnessed 
one before the other, he not only changed his own 
course, and harnessed abreast, but induced many others 


cattle should be well and regularly tended. Good tend- 


| 


the animals ata time; this they shake, up well before | 


ers of the barn place only a small quantity of hay before 


putting itinto the crib. ‘They also mix up well the hay 


of different kinds and qualities, and thus work off the 
coarser and less palatable fodder, while they keep the | 
stock in good heart. 


The same laws of appetite which rule in men, ope- | 


rate also to some extent in cattle. They as well as we, 


like variety. And where one has corn-fodder, salt hay, . 


running the whole length, is a vegetable cellar ; one- 


farmers. His plans seem judicious, and his expendi- 


to do the same. 
tures prudent. 


In one instance, when riding, he saw a 
The barn on hie place te the best we have ever seen poor man at work in the old way. Stopping his car- 
It is 110 feet long, 44 wide and with 1G feet posts. ‘The | riage, he went into the field, induced the mun to change 


| his mode of harnessing for a few rounds, and forced him 


whole is shingled or clapboarded. Within are scantlings 


; to confess that his two horses abreast seemed to work as 
to keep the hay from pressing so firmly upon the sides, | 


| easy as the three had done. “ Well now, good sir, said 


; - .:. | Coke, “ get your harnesses properly fixed for working 
About one-third of this, | be, “ grey hen - seas, Mrvanons 5 
abreast hereafter. 


66 Why not?” 


as to prevent a circulation of air. Under the whole is a 


fine, deep, well-stoned cellar. reapers 
“ Tthink not,’ said the other. 


; AD: “ Ah, this working with two horses 
third of the remainder at one end, is intended for the re- — ve 





and good English hay, it is not well to confine the cat- | ception of muck oF meadow mud, and other matters for 
tle to the use of one kind only until that is gone, and COMPS, which are tipped in through the floor. Here, 
then to take another and go through with that. But. such part as is wanted, is always to be had for mixing in 
rather give one fuddering of each kind daily, and Jet the with the droppings of the cattle in winter or summer; 
additional fodderings be of the kind which is the most | and the remainder is where it is wanted as a bed for 
abundant. salt ley, urine, or any other liquid which may be carted 


into the barn fluor and let down upon the heap below. 


The cattle should be kept from all uncomfortable ex- | ‘ : 
| There the work of composting can go on in all weather, 
posure to cold—should be kept clean and well carded, | © 


Their com. | S2™mer or winter. 
; jand of his own, meadow mud, salt marsh sods and mud, 


‘ , ; Mr N. has, within a mile of him 
and plentifully supplied with good water. ’ e iim, 


fort should be promoted as much as possible. ee 
river or creek-mud and sand—and these he draws upon 


| freely. 
Occasionally, this work may be attended to in winter, | the market, though his stock is about twenty cows, four 
If the | oxen, and four horses. In a few years, apparently, 
manure heap isina cellar, where the frost does not he will want more barn rvom. 

harden it too much, one will often find it well to take| The soil of this place is prevailingly a strong clayey 
out some of his manure, while the ground is firmly loam, well suited to grass. But we intended to speak of 
frozen, and leave it on those low and soft lands, where | the farm buildings and stock, rather than of the farm, 
There is some | at this time. 

Every part of the barn is convenient and substantial, 
yet the cases are not rare in which the loss is more than | A small watering trough runs along before his cows, at 
counterbalanced by the greater ease of carting, and espe- | the fuot of the stanchions, at one end of which stands a 
cially by the fact that the winter is a much less hurried | pump, and here water is always put within their reach 

Possibly | while they are in the barn. 
many farmers, especially those whose hands are nearly | 


Carting out Manure. His farm now furnishes many tons of hay for 


though it may not be well as the general rule. 


itis difficult carting it in the spring. 
waste to the manure thus taken out and exposed; and | 


time for both men and team, than the spring. Mr N. has about twenty | 
cows, mostly of native or the common breed, and | 
as numerous in winter as in summer—-we mean where | we have never heard that he has paid great prices for 
the father and boys do most of the work, may find it ad- | any of them. They are in good condition, and look 
every way well. The milk from them is sold at the 





vantageous to take ihe manure out, even on to the firm 
uplands in winter. The greater convenience of doing | barn, and an exact account of the yield is kept. 
it then, may more than outweigh the loss from waste. We think this gentleman informed us, about a year 
Where, too, the team is light for the work of the farm, | since, that his cows for the twelve months of 1841, ave- 
it is well to let as much of the work as possible be done | raged about four qts. of milk per day; including of 
while the wheels move easily and when the work does | course all the time thatthey went dry. The calves 
were killed at two days old. 
Cutting Bushes and Bogs, or Hassocks. | We have never known another instance, in this vi. 
| cinity, in which the produce in milk, of a definite num- 
ber of native or mostly native cows, has been so accurate- 
ly ascertained. ‘These were good cows, and well kept, 
and yet the produce was only one gallon from a cow per 
day. We say only one gallon, but we do not mean by 
that to hint that we deem the quantity small, for we do 
Take any considerable number of cows that will 
give their 12 or 13 quarts per day, in the height of June 
| feed, and within a month or two after calving, and they 
Gravel may be wheeled or carted on to meadow lands | wi!] generally fail to come up to four quarts per day for 
better in winter than in summer. the whole 365. 


not drive. 


There are times in winter when the smoothing of the 
surfaces of wet meadows can be accomplished much 
more expeditiously than in summer. While the sur- 
face is frozen, the laborer has a firm and dry footing— 
also, the frost holds the bush firmly in place while it 
meets the blow of the axe. The hassocks or bogs can 
be cut much faster when the centre of them is frozen, 
and the outside free from frost, than at any other time. 


not. 





We doubt whether the cows of Massa- 
The Wood pile must be abundantly replenished before Ne wnites will average 2 1-2 qts. per day from the time 
i they are three years old, until they are dried off to be 
| fatted. 


the spring opens. 








LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. There is a difference between a debt of revenge and 

ne ae E a ish. | every other debt. By paying our other debts, we are 
Our thanks are due to John Owen, Esq., the publish equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay a debt of 
revenge, we are superior to him —Lacon, 





er, for a copy of this work. 








will do well enough for you rich men, but I can’t afford 
it.”’ He is not the only man who has thought himself 
too poor to afferd to save labor in the cultivation of his 


land. 





AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT 


HOUSE. 

On Monday evening, the friends of agriculture met at 
the State House. Hon, Jonathan Gardiner, of Sekonk, 
was chosen Chairman pro tem. ; 8S. W. Cole, Ed. of the 
Farmers’ Journal, Secretary. 

H.C. Merriam, Esq, Hon. Dr. Brown, of Medway, 
Hon. B. V. French, of Braintree, were appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the meetings of the win- 
er. 


THE STATE 


This committee reported for 

President—Hon. Danigr P. Kine, of Danvers. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Jonathan Gardiner, of Sekonk, 
Hon. B. V. Freoch, of Braintree, and Edmund Badger, 
Esq., of North Adams. 

Secretaries, Reporters and Business Committce—Allen 
Putnam, Fd. N. E. Farmer ; H.C. Merriam, Esq., ex-Ed. 
Bost. Cultivator ; S.W. Cole, Esq., Ed. Farmers’ Jour- 
nal; Wm. Buckminster, Esq., Ed. Mass. Plowman. 

‘There was much discussion, or rather there were many 
remarks upon agricultural education, a report of which 
we are obliged to defer urtil next week. 

Subject for discussion at next meeting—The Breed- 
ing of Stock. 


THE WEATHER. 

Last Wednesday we spoke of remarkable warmth, 
with fogs and rains, for several days preceding that 
time. The week since then has been still more re- 
markable. The weather has been prevailingly fair, and 
yet so mild that on several nights there has been little if 
any frost. The sun has taken out early in the day all 
the frost of the coldest of the nights. There can be no 
frost, we should judge, in the ground generally, and the 
plow would probably run very well this day (Jan. 23.) 





MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jan, 21, 1843. 

Pears—var. Ambrette, by Cheever Newhall, Esq., of 
Dorchester. Easter Beurte, Monsieur le Cure, anda 
new pear from Van Mons, from the Pomological Gar- 
den of the late Robert Manning, Esq., Salem. 

Apples—var. Yellow Bellflower, and Danvers Winter 
Sweet—from the Pomological Garden, Salem. 

For the Committee, 


S. WALKER. 


ee 
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VOL. XXI, NO. 30. 
THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
tinge of the [hei mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Norviecly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 22. 


Jan. 1843. | 7,A.M.] 12,M.]5,P.M. |) Wind, 

N onday, 16 21 26 , + Bw. 

Tuesday, 17 16 | 24 | 22 | N. W. 
Welnesday, 138 | 22 40 | 42 Ss. 
hursday, 19 33 | 50 46 | Ss. 
Fri lay, 20; 39 | 50 | @w f “®. 
Saturday, 21] 35 51 4a | S. 
Sunday, J a on a on oe. © 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpbay, Jan. 23, 1843. 
Kepearted forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 270 Beet Cattle, 800 Sheep, and 100 
Swine. 

Puiers.— Beef Cattle. An advance was effected and 
we advance our quotations, viz: a few extra $4 75. 
First quality, $4 25 a 450. Second quality, $3 50a 
400. Third quality, $325 a 3 50. 

Sheep —Sules from $100 to 1 50. 
$2 50, to 375. 

Swine.—A small lot at 3 1-2. 
At retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 


Wethers, from 


A lot to close at 2 3-4, 





WHLOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 2 75 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0u to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aloc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent, 

Nearly all the late arrivals of Corn having been disposed 
of or stored by first hands, the article at the close seemed to 
meet a more ready sale at our present quotations. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 43 a 49— 
do. do. white 46 a 47 --do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a — —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do. Southern, 60 a 00— 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 30—Nerthern do, 31 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 1 25 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. 
teration on prices. 

3altimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $462 a0 00 —do. 
wharf, Su 00 a 0 U0 do. free of garlic, 34 50 a 4 62 —Phila- 


The market remains without any material al- 


delphia do. 4 mos. $4 50 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 | 
nos. $4 50 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, 450 a0 U0 | 
—Georgetown, $450 a 4 62—Richmond Canal, $459 a0 00 | 


—do. City, $0 00a 0 00O—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $0 0) a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 62 a 
6 00— do fancy brands $475 a 481 — Ohio via Canal, 
$9 00 a 0 CU—do do New Orleans, cash 30 00 2000. Rye, 
$y 00 a 00 O—Indian Meal in bbis. $2 75 a 3 00. ? 


PROVISIONS.—The transactions of the past week are | 


not of much importance. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $775 2 8 25—Navy—87 00a 
7 25.—No. 1,575 1600—do Prine 84 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra elear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 OU—do Clear 31050 a L1 v0 
do. Mess, 8 00 a 8 50—do Prime 8500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 00a0 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $06 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 16,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 64a 7 — do 
South and Western, 0—a0—. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a5—do new milk, 7 a 8. 


WOOL. Duty. 


portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. 


The value whereof at the place of ex- 
All where- 
oft the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts. per pound. 

The sales of fleece and pulled have been made during the 
week to a considerable extent. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 35 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full |lood, dw 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30 -1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a t0— 
uo. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
a 30—No. 1 do, do. do. 23 a 25—No. 2do do do 15 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 


| 





HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb. 9a 9 1-2. 

HAY, per ton, 816 to 18—Eastern Screwed 
CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 11. 
| EGGS, {8 a 20. 


- > 


2d do. do. do. 7a 71-2 


S12 to 13 





| 

| NOTICE TO AGRICULTURISTS AND HORTI- 
| CULIURISTS. 

| A person who has a thorough knowledge of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, having had twenty years’ experience in one 
| of the most flourishing and principal Nurseries and Gardens 
in Massachusetts, would now engage himselt to take charge 
fof any public or private establishment in New England. 
The most satisfactory references given. j 
A line addressed to W. W. G., post paid, to the care of 
Messrs. HOVEY & Co., Boston, will command immediate 


attention. 3w* Jan. 23., 1843. | 


| 
| A SITUATION. | 
Wanted a man and his wife to take charge of an Island 
farm and stock of cows and sheep in Tuttonborough, N. H. | 
|} A compensation of S290 a year, and house rent and board, | 
ora share of the produce will be given. Apply post paid, 
to DERBY & FULLER, 4 Exchange st. Boston. None 
need apply without the strongest recommendations for hon- | 
esty and ability. sw Jan. 11, 1843. 





FARMER AND GARDNER WANTED. 

A Farm about 16 miles from Boston, containing L00 acres 
of land, would be let on shares to an experienced man 
Terms liberal. Also, a Garden, well stocked with fruit trees, 
and every convenience for raising early vegetables. All of 
which is under a good state of cultivation. 

For further particulars inquire at the ofiice of the N. E, 
Farmer. 2Qw Jan. 11, 1813. 


CORN SHELLERS. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
} and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
| good advantage, though a man to turn, und a boy to feed it, 
| works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and | 
|} one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 


| 


habitants of a small town. 
|} Wututs'’s [mprovep Dovare 
| tex.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been 
| introduced for the purpose ; this machine cau be worked by 
| hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
; the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
| used them. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 


et street. 


| 





OpreratTina Corn SHet- 


SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, from Hol- 
land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following 
} Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van ‘Throil for fore- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &e. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &e. Xe. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of al] colors and varieties, Glad- 
jolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 





For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 
North Market st. Oct. 26 





WILLIiS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses ail others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wartzel, and other roots, ‘The | 
great objection to other machines, 1s their cutting the roots | 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle | 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, | 

cuts them into large or smail pieces, of such shape as is | 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease | 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by | 
| J. BAECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 


SEED BEANS, 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz; 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston 
Oct. 12. i 


‘used, give universal satisfaction. 


POUDRETTE! PUOUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantines to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or trausportation by wagon or Kail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
Vegetable matier, producing greater abundance, and ts the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale bv J.BRECK & CO, 5t and 52 North Market 
Oct. 26. 


st., Boston. 
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_HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 


has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
/ 7 ; 


turning in every particle of @rass or stubble, and icaving the 


ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has he a very much inc reased, $0 that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. ‘The Comnnittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might yerhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light aodene to work 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ ' 


Atthe above mestioned trial the Howard Plengh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Ne other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of leam! A\\ acknowledge that Howerd's 
Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. : 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail. at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy ' 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 


| ynoved with a foot treader, is found to be a great inprove- 


ment on the old mode of banging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner ere becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FROM LINES ON CHARITY, 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

The Christian loves his own. Wut is his God 
Content with this, who, full of bounty, pours 
His Sun ray on the evil and the good, 
Aud, like a parent, gathereth round his board 
The thankless with the just ? 
Speak, servants of that Blessed one who gave 
The glorious precept, ‘‘ Love your enemies ;— 
Is it enough that ye should love your friends, 
Even as the heathen do? 


God of strength! 
Be watchful; and when we daily kneel 
Beside our pillow of repose, anil say, 
“ Forgive us, Father, even as we forgive,” 
Grant that the oft-repeated prayer seal not 
Our condemnation. 

The Punster.—Of all the grievances in society, 
the professed punster is to me the most intolerable. 
You cannot be safe in his company a minute. If 
you venture an observation, he seizes on it with 
the voracity of a mastiff. The silence of a puns- 
ter is portentous as the calm before a storm. He 
sits ‘‘hushed in grim repose,” till the expected 
word comes; and then it ishis cue. His ambition 
is to set the circle in a roar—to perpetrate the 
most execrable pun. 

He comes into your room with half-a-dozen fa- 
mous extempore puns, which have cost him a morn- 
ing’s labor to concoct. As long as he can clinch, 
a word, or raise a laugh, he does not care how old 
or how bad the pun is. He wil] call a servant 
singing in a garret, “an attic warbler.” He calls 
a friend of mine an unit-harian, because he has 
but one lock of hair on his head. He addresses 
a shoemaker as the sovereign of the soul. He 
calls a toper a spiritual being; and if you area 
Jawyer, he supposes you raise your steam from 
Coke. He is indefatigable in chasing down his 
pun; he reads only to find out resemblances, and 
listens only to bring in his pun. He is fond of no 
play save a play upon words, and he makes game of 
every thing— 

“ A wit with dunces and a dunce with wits.’’ 
His favorite poet is Crabbe, and his light reading, 
Joe Miller and “Flowers of Wit.” His brain is 
full of the “‘ eggs of bon-mots and specks of repar- 
tees.” If you are in a dilemma, and ask him what 
steps you should take, he recommends the Court | 
steps. Dancing he calls the “essence of hops’— 
and if you ask him to ring the bell, with great so- 
Jemnity he puts a ring on the finger of some pretty 
girl. A loafer in tatters he calls an open man— 
and blacksmiths he proves to be rogues, because 
they are in the forging business. If you tell him 
his coat is too short, he tells you it will be long be- 
fore he gets another. In short he seems to like a 
good thing in proportion to its age, and wishes to 
shine not so much as the inventor as the transmit- 
ter of a jest. He lives upon a pun, and finishes 
his career of a bad di-gest-ion.— The Pledge, 





“ Day arver tue Fair.’—The Vermont States- 
man announces that its editor, Mr Day, has gone 
to get married.— Bost. Trans. 





An Irishman inquired at the Post Office if there 
was a letterfor him. “ Your name, sir,” said the 
elerk, “ An’ is’nt it on the letter surely,” said Pat. 





The Arab Horse.-—A most moving incident, il- 
Justrative of the extraordinary strength, as well as 
attachment of the Arab horse, is given by De La- 
martine, in his beautiful Travels in the East: 

“An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked in 
the night a caravan of Damascus, and plundered it. 
When loaded with their spoil, however, the robbers 
were overtaken in their return by some horsemen 
of the Paclia of Acre, who killed several, and bound 
the remainder with cords. In this state of bondage 
they brought one of the prisoners, named Abou el 
Marock, to Acre, and laid him, bound hand and 
foot, wounded as he was, at the entrance of their! 
tent, where they slept during the night. Kept) 
awake by his wounds, the Arab heard his herse’s | 
neigh ata little distance, and being desirous to | 
stroke, for the last time, the companion of his life, | 
he dragged himself, bound as he was, to his horse, 
which was picketed at a little distance. ‘Poor 
friend,’ said he, ‘what will you do among the 
Turks? You will be shut up under the roof of a| 
khan, with the horses of a pacha or an aga; no} 





JAN. 25, 1843. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CQO. at the New England Agricu}- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 5! and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer, 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 


longer will the women and the children of the tent | cut, require sharpening less vfien than those of any other 


bring you barley, camel’s milk, or dourra in the | 
hollow of their hands; no longer will you gallop | 
free as the wind of Egypt in the desert; no longer | 
will you cleave with your bosom the waters of the | 
Jordan. Jf lamto be a slave, at least, may you| 
go free. Go, return to your tent, which you know 


together very strongly. 
, complicated machines im general use to get out of order. 


Straw cutter. 


4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
It is therefore not so liable as the 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
The Proprictors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 


so well; tell my wife that Abou el Marock will re- | house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 


turn no more; but put your head still in the folds | 


would inform their customers and the public generally that 


they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 


of the tent, and lick the hands of my beloved child- | culiusal and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 


ren.” With these words,as his hands were tied, | 
he undid with his teeth the fetters which held the, 
eourser bound, and set him at liberty ; but the no- | 
ble animal, on receiving its freedom, instead of | 
bounding away to the desert, bent his head over) 
his master, and seeing him in fetters and on the! 
ground, took him up gently by his clothes in his| 
teeth, and set off at full speed towards home. With- | 
out ever resting, he made straight for the distant | 
but well known tent in the mountains of Arabia. | 
He arrived there in safety, and Jaid his master safe | 
down at the feet of his wife and children, and im- | 


mediately dropped down dead with fatigue. The} 


whole tribe mourned him ; the poets celebrated his | 3000 “‘ Austin’s Rifles. 


fidelity ; and his name is still constantly in the 
mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.” 





Sharp Shooling.—They tell some tough  sto- 
ries of the western hunters. The following is a 
specimen. The reader of course will not believe 
it—unless he chooses to. We copy as we find it, 


“ At a late hunt at the West, one of the sports- 
men in firing at a squirrel, sent a rifle ball through | 
a bee-tree. He did n’t wish to partake of the ho-! 
ney, Which was issuing pretty fast from the bullet- 
hole, until his return from the hunt; but how to 
stop it, was a question for immediate decision. 
Well, taking a bit of pine, he made a plug of the 
proper size, put it in the muzzle of his rifle and 
shot it into the hole as snug as could be—thus pre- 
venting any further waste !” 





The editor of the New Orleans Tropic was de- 
termined to keep Thanksgiving as nearly in the New 
England mode as the climate would admit. He 
announced his intention as follows: “We shall 
luxuriate over our dinner til] about four o’clock,; we 
shail then go outand slide on a smooth plank for half 
an hour ; ‘ teter’ for another half hour, and then pitch 
cents until dark. In the evening we shall go a- 
courting.” 





States. Part of which are the following: 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 “© Common do. 
300 Common do, do. 100 “* Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50yWillis’ — do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 * Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 


500 Pair Trace Chains, 
Truck do. 


200 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 


50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do, 


50 doz. Halter do, 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on roHers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 





March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 





TYE UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘* ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





TUTTLE AND DENFETT, PRINTERS. 


























